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my usual coat man. He is smaller and livelier, more
bustling, more given to cheerful gossip. A long and
intimate acquaintance with trousers has made him far
more democratic and more of the earth earthy. There
are times when I feel I can almost hold my own with
him. On the other hand, the coat man is quietly
tremendous. He has one of those tight, healthy-look-
ing, clean-shaven faces, like a brownish apple; and
looks something between a priest, a surgeon and a
solicitor who occasionally rides to hounds. Every-
thing about him is clear, polished and speckless. He
regards me with about the same amount of
interest that I give to another man's coat. When he
once condescended to tell me about his boy (who is at
a public school) I felt immensely flattered and rushed
to agree with everything he said. For a few minutes
I was really alive, almost sharing the honours with
my coat. But then he became serious again and took
out a pin somewhere and made another chalkmark.

I can understand the feelings of those people who
are compelled to live with great artists. I can also
understand the inner meaning of the old saying about
nine tailors making a man. They have so little
common humanity, these artists of the pins and chalk,
that it must be difficult to wring out of nine of them
folly and friendliness enough to make an ordinary
citizen. But now that the dandies are all dead and
gone, theirs must be a lonely world. Will they accept
these few words of tribute from a pocket-stuffer, a
rumpler and crumpler, a bagger?